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hoto compliments of Arnold Arboretum and E. H. Wilson. 
The Best Trailing Groundcover, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi 


BEARBERRY 


The Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says of it: 


“The Bearberry, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, with its long prostrate stems forms a great mat on sandy 
and gravelly banks in the northern states and in northern Europe. Although rarely cultivated in this 
country, this is an excellent plant for covering poor soil and just now its bright red fruits make a hand- 
some contrast with the small light green shining leaves.” 


Bearberry is a hardy, thick-leaved evergreen and Cod where it covers literally square miles of sandy 
seems to thrive best in gravelly or sandy soil where ridges, as with a vast shiny carpet. 


it makes a permanent covering and is charming the It is very difficult to transplant successfully un- 
, less grown in Pots, when it may be moved with ease 
year round. It is one of the best trailers for Rock ster 
; bon ie even during the growing season. 
Gardens and for bold cliffs with its long streamers, Kelsey-Highlands Nursery makes a specialty of 


which often overhang four or five feet or more. Bearberry grown in Pots to supply a discriminating 
Bearberry is one of the striking features of Cape trade. 
Prices of Strong Potgrown Plants 


Each, 75 cents; per 10, $6.75; or per 100, $60.00. The best method of 
shipment is by express, packing in ventilated crates. Single plants by parcel 
post at $1.00 each, or $8.00 per 10. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Salem, Massachusetts 


“Hardy New England Grown — Best by Test’ 














Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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Early July Work 


BEARDED IRISES may be divided at any time in the next 
week or two. It is better to wait until the last of July 
before dividing the Siberian Irises. 

LAWNS should not be cut too closely at this season. It is 
best to keep the grass at a height of about two inches. 
DAPHNE CNEORUM is very easily increased by layering 
* trailing branches at this season. First make a little inci- 
sion in the under part of the stem and bury it two inches 

underground. 

THE work of pruning the spring flowering shrubs can be 
finished now. The proper plan is to cut out the very old 
and the weak wood close to the ground so that new 
growth may be made. Forsythias need especially hard 
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Florist cutting. 
67 SRACON STREST « : Bis ge MS cut back now will bloom again in a few David Clarke’s Sons 
‘ eB Deliver orders from any part of 


Haymarket 0281-0282 SWEET PEAS should be watered freely and should be 


heavily mulched to keep the ground cool. 

THE planting of perennial seeds should be finished as soon 
as possible. 

VIOLAS may be cut back and stimulated with a little 
pulverized sheep manure. 


SEEDS of Cinerarias, Calceolarias and Chinese Primroses 
may be sown now for next winter’s blooming. 


BLACK LEAF 40, with a little soap added, is the best ma- 
terial with which to spray for plant lice, which are very 
numerous this year. 
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ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 




















‘ : country. 
Carbone pe = er heads of Rhododendrons should be broken Sf lnsevected cond for apedial let 
. No. 79. 
. FLORIST THIS is a good time to thin apples and peaches. LAGER & HURRELL 
, LATE celery plants may be set out now, care being taken Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. to have the ground thoroughly saturated with water. 
BOSTON CUCUMBERS, melons and squashes should be dusted with 





a mixture of lime and sulphur to keep away the striped 
beetle. 

LATE cabbages and cauliflower plants may be set out now. 
It is important to firm the soil over the roots. 
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Phone, Kenmore 1700 


ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Roses for Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


On June 9, the Brooklyn, N. Y. Botanic Gardens received a 
gift of $10,000 from Mr. and Mrs. Walter V. Cranford of 
Greenwich, Conn., to be used for the construction of a Rose 
garden. Work has already been commenced. 

The suggestion for this gift came to Mr. Cranford while 
reading the sixteenth annual report of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, which contained a reproduction of the landscape 
architect’s design. 

It is planned not only to make a beautiful Rose garden, but 
to make the garden of interest educationally by illustrating 
the history of the development of the modern horticultural 
varieties of the Rose. Especial provision is made for wild 
species. 


Flower Show in New York 


The June Flower Show at the American Museum of Natural 
History under the auspices of the Horticultural Society of 
New York was better than the Exhibition Committee had 
hoped, from the fact that their Long Island growers were hold- 
ing a show in Glen Cove, and those in Westchester were taken 
up entirely by the annual meeting of the Garden Club of 
America, which eliminated a large number of the regular con- 
tributors. 

The plan ‘‘ Bring what you have in bloom at the time,’’ was 
a very great success, as it eliminated most of the commercial 
growers who are interested, of course, only in competitive 
exhibits. 

The Cedar Hill Nurseries sent a marvellous collection of 
Peonies, which was awarded a gold medal and $100.00. 

Howard Phipps exhibited another group 
of Peonies, which, though smaller, was very 
lovely ; also a group of seedlings which were 
interesting and attracted much attention. 

Clement Moore of Hackensack, N. J., 
sent a collection of Orchids, among the.a a 
very fine specimen of Cattleya Gigas var. 
Firman Lambeau, and F. E. Dixon of 
Philadelphia sent a gorgeous specimen of 
the same flower. 

Mrs. L. P. Child of New Canaan, Conn., 
staged a group of cut flowers including 
Delphiniums, Carnations, Peonies, Irises, 
Snapdragons and other perennials. 

Mrs. Whitelaw Reid featured one of the 
best exhibits of Heuchera sanguinea ever 
seen in the hall, as well as several vases of 
Campanula Telham Beauty which were 
truly lovely. 

An exhibit particularly well worth men- 
tioning was that of Mr. Thomas Giles of 
Purdy, N. Y., who showed a collection of 
Cornflowers in all colors, including bright 


red, purple, white, blush and bi-color pink, for which the 
Society awarded a silver medal. Mr. Giles is one of the 
exhibitors in the show. 

The summer shows become more and more of a quandary, 
partly because of the uncertain weather conditions which have 
prevailed in recent years. The June Roses were not advanced 
far enough to have any number of displays and the Peonies 
in many cases had come and gone. The show was postponed one 
week in order to get some Peonies, and while the Cedar Hill 
Nurseries did come in with sufficient flowers to save the situa- 
tion, a great many of the other growers had had the experience 
of seeing them pass before the date of the show. 

A very unusual collection of Succulent plants was exhibited 
by W. A. Manda of South Orange, N. J., a great many of 
which were in bloom. These little Cacti gardens are very at- 
tractive and need very little attention. Mr. Manda used a very 
original container made of tuffa rock, which seemed to go 
particularly well with this kind of material. Most of the sucecu- 
lents, however, were in very good looking fancy bowls. Mrs. 
H. D. Thomas and Mrs. C. Lazell Northrop exhibited Roses and 
perennials, and it is hoped that eventually the real amateurs 
will not be afraid to come to the show and bring what they 
have. 


Oregon Protects Wild Flowers 


Much interest has been taken in the recent passage in 
Oregon of a bill to protect native plants. The list is not a long 
one and contains only those plants which have become rare 
in certain localities, and were threatened with ultimate de- 
struction. By the provisions of the law, the digging and ex- 
porting from the state of all species of the following genera is 
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forbidden: Lilium, Fritillaria, Erythronium, Crypripedium, 
Calypso, Calochortus, Douglasia and Lewisia. 





Fruit and Vegetable Pamphlet 


Practically ali phases of the fruit and vegetable industry 
are discussed in the 1925 Yearbook of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture with special reference to the begin- 
nings of horticulture in America and to the economic 
importance of the fruit, vegetable, and nut industries in this 


country. Much of the material contained in this volume is of 
interest to many people who may not have access to a copy of 
the complete Yearbook, and for this reason the department 
has reprinted a 300-page section dealing primarily with the 
»roduction of fruits, vegetables, and nuts, which will be dis- 
ributed as Yearbook Separate No. 931-Y, ‘‘Fruit and Vege- 
table Production.’’ 

This ‘‘separate’’ is abundantly illustrated which makes it 
an interesting as well as a valuable reference or text book on 
the history, distribution, and relative importance of the va- 
rious crops of this branch of agriculture. 

A copy of Yearbook Separate No. 931-Y, may be obtained, 
as long as the supply lasts, by writing to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Thatcher’s New Position 


Dr. R. W. Thatcher, for the past six years director of the 
State Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., has 
resigned as head of that institution to accept the presidency 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst, Mass. 
Dr. Thatcher’s resignation will become effective September 
first. 

Dr. Thatcher went to Geneva on July 1, 1921, from the 
University of Minnesota, where he had been dean of the 
College of Agriculture and director of the Experiment Sta- 
tion for several years. Previous to that he had held various 
positions in the agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
of Nebraska and Washington. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural College, of which Dr. 
Thatcher will become the head in the Fall, is the second 
oldest agricultural college in the United States, the Michigan 
Agricultural College being the first institution of its sort in 
this country. The Massachusetts college enjoys a high pres- 
tige and has among its alumni many men prominent in 
agricultural affairs. 


Boston’s Flower Mission 


The Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and Flower Mission in 
Boston has received the Pansies from the Public Garden 
through the kindness of the Mayor and has distributed the 
plants to more than forty hospitals and welfare agencies. The 
booths at the North and South Stations are open to receive 
contributions every morning, except Sundays and _ holidays, 
up to noon. The railroads report that very few flowers have 
been received, undoubtedly due to the late summer. Welfare 
agencies call each day at these booths and vegetables as well 
as flowers are welcomed. 





The Importance of Thinning Apples 


Some growers think they cannot afford to thin apples; 
others know that they cannot afford to omit doing so. Experi- 
ments show that the grower’s returns are increased from 10 to 
100 per cent by proper thinning, which means a profit of from 
$1 to $2 per hour for the time involved. Thinning is a 
means of transforming small apples into larger apples with- 
out materially reducing the number of bushels. It offers a 


chance to eliminate blemished fruit before picking time. It 
reduces the cost of harvesting because a thinned tree can be 
picked in less time. It puts the ‘‘finishing touch’’ on an other- 
wise good apple crop. 

Thinning should be done soon after the June drop. Early 
July is an ideal time. A simple movement of the hand will 
separate the apple from the stem and leave the spur uninjured. 

Thinning shears may sometimes be used to advantage. Only 
one apple should be left on a spur and a space of at least six 
inches should separate each apple from its neighbor. Cer- 
tain varieties such as the Wealthy and Delicious, may respond 
to thinning to a greater degree than the Baldwin. 





Wood’s Clover 


Wood’s clover, a native of the Middle West, is believed 
to be worth trying as a leguminous cover crop in Eastern 
orchards on the strength of its behavior on acid soils in the 
Hudson River Valley, says H. B. Tukey, associate horticul- 
turist at the Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., who has 
been trying out the plant for the past few years. Even on 
strongly acid soils, Wood’s clover has done nearly as well 
without lime as with it, while on the same soil alfalfa, hubam, 
and white sweet clover cannot be grown successfully without 
at least two tons of limestone per acre. 

Besides being highly tolerant of acid soils, Wood’s clover 
stands erect and catches snow and leaves for the Winter 
protection of the soil. It is killed by frost and therefore 
presents no serious difficulty in Spring cultivation. No live- 
stock has been induced to touch it in the green condition, 
hence it is more likely to be left to serve the purpose for 
which a cover crop is intended. Also, it is a heavy seed pro- 
ducer, so that the seed is cheaper than is the case with most 
legumes. 

With all of these points in its favor, Wood’s clover should 
prove a valuable orchard cover crop, and it is certainly 
worthy of trial. It appears to be easily smothered out by 
weeds and does not do well in dense shade. A trial planting 
should be made in a small way, therefore, until the behavior 
of the crop in a new location can be determined, for it is as 
likely to fail as to succeed under new conditions. 





Flower Show in Boston 


Although the final June exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, held June 25 and 26, was scheduled to 
be a Rose and Sweet Pea exhibition, Peonies were much more 
plentiful than either, the cool weather having greatly re- 
tarded their blooms. There were almost as many Peonies, 
indeed, as at the Peony Show, which was held the previous 
week. The entire middle section of the large exhibition hall 
was taken up at both shows by exhibits from Cherry Hill 
Nurseries, West Newbury. In the exhibit were many fine 
seedlings as well as the best standard varieties. 

T. F. Donahue, of Newton Lower Falls, who had exhibited 
Peonies in a large way at the previous show, made a hand- 
some group of herbaceous plants, receiving a gold medal. 

The largest exhibit of Roses was made by Mrs. Moses 
Taylor, of Newport, whose gardener, Charles Scott, made 
a large display, including several of the more modern Roses. 
The variety Angele Pernet attracted especial attention, and 
was given an award of merit. Mrs. Taylor received first prize 
for her group. 

A fine collection of Sweet Peas was exhibited by Mr. 
Stuart Dunean, of Newport. This group was arranged by 
William McGillivary, Mr. Dunean’s gardener, and received 
a first prize. 

The President’s cup at this exhibition was given to Miss 
Marian Roby Case for a remarkable display of Delphiniums, 
which for size and quality exceeded anything which had 
been seen in the hall for years. 
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VIBURNUMS FOR AMERICAN GARDENS 


HE family of Viburnums is very large, with representa- 

tives from three continents. Some of the handsomest, 

which are evergreen and natives of Japan, and some of 
China, are unfortunately not hardy in New England, al- 
though they can be grown successfully in the South and in 
California. There are other Asiatic Viburnums, however, 
which are perfectly hardy here. One of the handsomest 
Viburnums of the Sargentii is similar in flower to the High 
Bush Cranberry of America. It is rather interesting to find 
Asia, Europe and America each contributing a Viburnum of 
this type; all three being very much alike in general appear- 
ance, although Viburnum Sargentii is probably the hand- 
somest. The fruits, however, are much less attractive than 
those of the European and American species, and after all, it 
is the fruits which give these plants their greatest value, 
as they are carried far into the Winter. 

Korea contributes the charming V. ecarlesii which has no 
particular beauty in habit or fruit but has few rivals in the 
charming flower clusters which it produces early in the 
Spring with a most delightful fragrance. The Snowball forms 
of Viburnum are Asiatic. 





FLOWER CLUSTERS OF VIBURNUM DENTATUM 


There are other Viburnums less often planted but worthy 
a place in the shrub collection. The native Hubblebush or 
Moosewood (Alinifolium) is useful because it comes very 
early in the season—in April or May. The Black Haw (V. 
prunifolium) of the middle states, flowers early and is espe- 
cially at home on rocky hillsides. Its pure white flowers are 
followed by deep blue berries which remain until Winter. 
The Sheepberry or Nannyberry (V. lentogo) has large 
clusters of creamy white flowers and dark blue fruits. Then 
there is V. rufidulum, which is probably the most beautiful 
of all the Viburnums. It makes a tree in the South but in the 


North becomes a shrub and can be grown only in sheltered 
places. 

Another shrubby species bears the name of V. pubescens 
and has clusters of white flowers. 

This is merely skimming the list of worth-while Vibur- 
nums, but it may lead to a further study of a race of plants 
which can be used to embellish gardens of all types and 
sizes, although, of course, the taller and more robust Ameri- 
can species are adapted more particularly to large estates. 


MUSK ROSES 


As the climbing Roses come into bloom again I am again 
impressed with the virtues of the musk hybrids of the Rev. 
Mr. Pemberton. First, they are really hardy here, not per- 
haps as hardy as Dorothy Perkins and American Pillar, but 
more hardy than many of the hardy climbers, and much 
more resistant to cold and the changes of the elements than 
the climbing hybrid Teas. They are sturdy but not rampant 
climbers, and do not get out of bounds as do Silver Moon 
and American Pillar; they are really pillar Roses. They 
begin to bloom early, with the first multifloras, and after 
the heavy bloom of June give good scattered flowers all 
summer. They are much better in quality of bloom and 
continuation of production than the Lambert Ramblers, as 
Trier, or Climbing Baby Rambler, or other ‘‘everblooming’’ 
multifloras. The flowers are not over-large, as those of 
Climbing American Beauty, nor so small as those of Hia- 
watha, but of small Tea size, in clusters, like the Noisettes 
of the South, although with a perfume of their own. A 
further interest is found in their soft colors, not appearing 
in other climbers. 

At least a dozen sorts are in this country, a mixed group 
with the Musk Rose as one parent. 

Pax—creamy white 
Moonlight—creamy lemon-white 
Galatea—white, edged pink 
Daphne—blush white 
Kathleen—palest pink to white 
Prosperity—pale pink 
Ceres—pale blush yellow 

The Garland—pale yellow-pink 
Clytemnestra—salmon-flesh 
Thisbe—palest yellow 
Danie—soft yellow 
Davbreak—golden yellow 
Vanity—rose-pink 
Sammy—carmine-rose 

The ‘‘Bloomfield’’ group have larger flowers, usually 
single, more of the foliage and habit of Hybrid Tea, but 
with Musk also in the parentage. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 
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\VERY Spring there is an exciting contest in my garden 
between the Climbing Rose Aunt Harriet and the 
Climbing American Beauty for the honor of being the 

first to open its flowers. This year Aunt Harriet managed to 
unfold a few petals ahead of its rival, but the full blown 
flowers appeared on each plant on exactly the same day. 

Once in full bloom, the Climbing American Beauty soon 
becomes the center of interest because of the immense size 
which the flowers attain and the remarkable freedom with 
which they are produced. It is true that the flowers become 
much less attractive after they have faded somewhat, but 
nevertheless this is a very effective and useful climbing Rose. 
It is especially satisfactory for use on trellises and summer 
houses, making very strong growth and climbing high into 
the air. Dr. Huey opened early and gave me the same thrill 
which I felt last year when I saw it bloom in my garden for 
the first time. This is an exceptional Rose, its dark mahogany 
flowers keeping their color almost without change and being 
produced with the utmost generosity. Another point in this 
Rose’s favor is the fact that it remains in bloom for a much 
longer time than most of the climbers. 

The habits of the different varieties in this respect vary 
greatly, as every Rose grower knows. The very lovely Christine 
Wright holds its blooms hardly more than a day. To be sure, 
it keeps opening buds for a week, but the short duration of its 
flowers is a fault. Mary Wallace seems to have permanently 
established itself as one of the high grade Climbers, and I find 
that it winters well. It is being used prominently in the Boston 
municipal Rose Garden, and looks very well indeed when 
trained on arches. There is a great difference as to the avail- 
ability of Roses for such purposes. The American Pillar makes 
such enormous canes that it is better when tied to a post or 
trained on a fence. Indeed, American Pillar produces such 
robust canes that they can be trained to make an impenetrable 
fence with practically no support. 

Dorothy Perkins and Elizabeth Ziegler grow with great 
freedom, and make very long canes, but they are lighter and 
need wires or a lattice work to hold them up. No Roses are 
better for covering a fence. 

Gardenia, with pretty yellow flowers, 
can be trained on a trellis, but grows 
long, loose canes which are particularly 
at home on the ground, so that this is a 
good Rose for covering embankments. 
Then there is the little-known Max 
Graf, a charming Rose with single pink 
flowers, which is an ideal ground cover, 
with good foliage and a sturdy habit. 

Some of the Climbers which do not 
grow very tall can be converted into 
bush Roses without difficulty. In my 
own garden, Dr. Huey, which I have 
already mentioned, is kept eut back to 
a height of four or five feet. It has be- 
come bushy and looks almost like a 
small tree. Handled in this way it needs 
no support of any kind, and bears a 
great number of flowers. It forms the 
nearest approach to a standard Rose 
that I am able to boast. 








































Ontario is going after weeds. An act 
has been passed which makes it com- 
pulsory for every occupant of land and 
every owner of unoccupied land to de- 
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stroy all noxious weeds before seeds ripen. Municipal coun- 
ceils are requested to destroy all such weeds growing upon 
the highways. The Department of Agriculture is publishing 
a warning in the Canadian papers so that garden makers 
will realize that the act is now in force and that the destruc- 
tion of noxious weeds is no longer optional but compulsory. 
This is getting at weed control with a vengeance, but there 
are many owners of estates in this country who would be 
glad to see a similar act passed here, having in mind certain 
neighbors’ gardens where weeds multiply without restraint. 


I find that garden makers differ in their opinions of Catmint 
(Nepeta Mussinii). Some like it very much and some deride it. 
Perhaps those who dislike Catmint as a garden plant have not 
studied its peculiarities. I hear the complaint, for example, 
that it falls over in such a way as to leave the center open and 
unsightly. There would be no such result, however, if the old 
growths which died down in Winter were allowed to remain. 
They give excellent support for the next season’s flowers. If 
further assistance is needed, it may be provided by twigs 
placed under the plants. In England the plan is sometimes 
followed of tacking wire netting to short stakes, making sup- 
ports which are placed over the plants early in the season. The 
new shoots grow through the netting, which is soon hidden. 
This Nepeta makes lovely hedgings for large beds, and also 
makes good accent notes in the garden. It blooms early in the 
season, and continues to bloom until July. If it is then cut 
down to within a few inches of the ground, a second flowering 
season will result. 

Garden makers who are fond of Catmint will be interested 
to know that it can be readily propagated by cuttings made in 
July. The new soft growths are readily pinched off, and need 
be only placed in sand in a shaded cold frame. If a larger in- 
crease is desired, plants can be cut down almost to the ground. 
This will cause them to produce a large number of soft shoots 
which make good cuttings. 







































THE ‘‘MARY WALLACE’’ ROSE IN THE BOSTON MUNICIPAL ROSE GARDEN 
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Some Gladiolus growers are trying out the plan of planting 
their corms a foot apart and growing annuals between them. 
This gives a very pretty effect in the garden. One of the best 
plants to use as a companion to the Gladiolus is Gypsophila 
grandiflora, the annual Baby’s Breath. The seed of this plant 
can be sown broadcast as soon as the corms have been planted. 
They come up quickly and produce clouds of large white 
flowers which are in evidence long before the Gladiolus spikes 
begin to bloom, thus giving interest to the bed for a much 
longer season. 


ANOTHER WAY TO CONTROL 
CUTWORMS 


I have just been reading an item in the June 15 Horticul- 
ture about controlling cutworms with wood ashes. I tried 
wood ashes and soot, but they still cut down my Dablias. 
Then I boiled a pint of water in which were one tablespoon- 
ful fish oil soap and one tablespoonful creolin. When this 
mixture was dissolved, I turned it into a waterpailful of 
cold water, and poured one cupful into each Dahlia hill, 
after looking to see that no cutworms were present. I have 
not had one Dahlia cut down since that time. 

—Mrs. E: W. Scott. 


Danielson, Conn. 


GROWING THE VISCARIAS 
INDOORS AND OUT 


Viscarias are seldom seen in gardens in this country, al- 
though they are proving very popular across the water. They 
are usually classed among the Lychnis, but in English cata- 
logues are listed as annuals. They must be started 
under glass if they are to have garden cultivation. 
In recent years they have gradually begun to win 
popularity as greenhouse plants and a collection ex- 
hibited at Horticultural Hall the past Springaroused 
much interest. The flowers have grass-like foliage 
and make clumps from which are produced great 
numbers of small flowers, running through shades 
of red, blue, pink. There are also white varieties. 
Most of the varieties grow only a foot high or less. 
Some are only six or eight inches high. Both as gar- 
den flowers and as pot plants, the Viscarias are 
likely to win a place for themselves in our gardens, 
and are excellent for filling in vacancies in the 
rock garden. 


A LONG SEASON OF 
PYRETHRUMS 


Although some excellent double Pyrethrums have 
been produced, garden makers who pride them- 
selves on their good taste are usually found grow- 
ing the single varieties. Pyrethrums when they first 








PEREZIA MULTIFLORA 


New perennials come out every year, and of the many a few 
are sure to be of permanent value. One of those not any more 
useful than it might be is the composite Perezia multiflora, 
which is hardy with no protection, is easily grown from seed, 
and requires no special care. As it has now come into bloom 
its praises seem over emphasized, for plain Chicory is as orna- 
mental. The flower heads are double, much like Chicory in 
color, but not as large, and borne in a flattened forked open 
cluster, like some of the Hawkweeds, but of more loose habit. 
Or it might be likened to a small blue Thistle. The stalks are 
about two feet tall, with rather small stem foliage, and the 
mass effect is meagre. Further, it seems to be biennial (as 
many of the composites of this group are), for the plants long- 
est in bloom are turning yellow and there seem no signs of 
buds at the base. Ordinary Salsify (Oyster-plant) has larger 
and more showy flowers. I am glad that I have seen it, but 
cannot see any value for it in the hardy border. There are 
several species, some of more dwarf habit, native to our South- 
west, but they will be of little use to the garden art unless 
more showy than this one. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Botanie Garden, 
Harvard University. 


DEALING WITH ROSE BUGS 


Rose bugs have a special fondness for white flowers and 
sometimes a few plants of Frau Karl Druschki will protect 
most of the other Roses in the garden. Still no flower lover 
likes to have even his white Roses destroyed by these nefarious 
pests. There are remedies which are reputed to destroy them, 














open in June are very lovely. After a short time 
they fade out and lose much of their color, but 
nevertheless these Daisy-like flowers are indispensable for the 
Spring garden and for cutting. Their long, stiff stems make 
them particularly useful for decorative work indoors, and the 
lacy, finely cut foliage is almost as handsome as that of a fern. 
The plants like cool soil and will continue to bloom in the hot 
weather only when the bed is mulched with stable litter or 
with peat moss. If the plants are cut back when the first crop 
of flowers fades, new shoots will spring up and a second crop 


be developed. 

Pyrethrums can be divided and replanted readily after they 
have flowered if cut back and an abundance of water given. 
They are also grown from seeds, but the double varieties will 
always throw a considerable portion of single flowers. 


VISCARIAS COME IN MANY DAINTY COLORS 


but probably the average amateur will stick to the old plan of 
picking them off. It helps some, though, to spray the bushes 
with arsenate of lead to which a little molasses has been added 
as a bait. It must be remembered, though, that the poison will 
stain the foliage; and one other word of warning—watch your 
grape vines as well as the Roses and don’t let the chickens 
eat the bugs. 


HOUSE PLANTS IN SUMMER 


Many house plants are benefited by being placed out of 
doors at this season. They may be set under trees and left until 
cool weather comes in the Fall. It is better, however, to plunge 
them to the rim of the pot in earth, for when this is done, the 
soil dries out less rapidly and less artificial watering is 
required. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY 


OF LILACS* 


#6 HEY have a pleasant sweete smell, but in my judge- 
i ment they are too sweete, troubling and molesting the 
head in very strange manner. I once gathered the 
flowers and laid them in my chamber window, which smelled 
more strongly after they had lien together a few howers, with 
such a ponticke and unacquainted savor, that they awaked 
me from sleepe, so that I could not take any rest until I had 
cast them out of my chamber.’’ 

‘‘Serves him right,’’ probably my readers will say when 
they learn that the above refers to our favorite garden shrub, 
the Lilac. Every strongly fragrant flower will cause discom- 
fort when placed in the bedroom. 

I am quoting this passage because it is the first mention of 
the Lilac as being in cultivation in England (in the year 
1597). The name of the man whose cranky remark thus has 
become history, is John Gerard. 

The history of the Lilae affords much of interest, and it is 
quite fascinating to try to trace it through the pages of horti- 
cultural and botanical literature. 

What seems to be the very first mention of the Lilac in 
Western European literature we find by Belon, who says that 
he saw it growing in gardens at Constantinople about the 
year 1548. 

The year in which the Lilac was first introduced into cul- 
tivation in Europe is not certain, but it must have been some 
time between 1565 and 1570, since Matthiolus states in 1570, 
in a later edition of his book, that he had received flowering 
and fruiting branches of the Lilac from Padua, Italy. 

Once taken into cultivation the Lilac seems to have made 
friends very quickly and to have travelled from garden to 
garden with astonishing rapidity. In the year 1601 we read 
by Clusius that the Lilac was widely cultivated ‘‘in almost 
every garden of Belgium and Germany.’’ 

Still more surprising perhaps than this quick distribution 
in times of very poor traveling conditions is the fact that 
during the next 200 years hardly anything was accomplished 
in the way of improving the quality of the flowers of the 
common wild Lilac. 

New Varieties 

Among the first improved horticultural varieties which were 
recognized and named seems to have been Charles X., at first 
known as ‘‘Rubra major’’ which designates it fittingly as a 
large flowered form of the red variety. It still ranks among 
the best of the single red Lilaes and is extensively used for 
forcing. Other improved varieties appeared from time to time, 
but it was not until the latter half of the 19th century that 
real progress was made. This progress was mainly due to the 
genius and the efforts of one man, Victor Lemoine, a nursery- 
man at Nancy, France, who obtained, through systematic cross- 
breeding and critical selection, so many of the finest of the 
varieties which now are gracing our gardens, that all the im- 
proved varieties of the Lilac are generally known under the 


: *From a Bulletin of the Morton Arboretum, Lisle, Ill. 


term ‘‘French Lilaes.’’ No finer tribute could be paid to the 
genius of this man. 

He also it was who originated the race of double flowering 
Lilacs the first of which seems to have come into the trade in 
1876. The name which Lemoine gave to this first forerunner 
was Syringa hybrida hyacinthiflora plena, we know it now as 
Syringa hyacinthiflora. Lemoine called it Syringa hybrida to 
signify that here was the first true hybrid Lilac, since he ob- 
tained it by fertilizing the double flowering variety of Syringa 
vulgaris, known as Syringa vulgaris azurea plena, with pollen 
of Syringa oblata, another spécies. Syringa vulgaris azurea 
plena is a true variety of Syringa vulgaris, but its value is 
hardly more than that of a curiosity. Its flowers are small and 
the panicles are usually almost entirely hidden by the foliage. 
It does not produce seeds, if not pollinated artificially. 

From the cross with 8. oblata Lemoine obtained, according 
to his own account, besides the above mentioned ‘‘ Hyacinthi- 
flora,’’ also the following well known varieties: Renoncule, 
Rubella plena, Mathieu de Dombasle, Le Gaulois and others. 
These hybrid varieties were again crossed with some of the 
best of the single varieties of Syringa vulgaris and among 
others the following were obtained: Alphone Lavallée, Michel 
Buchner (still one of the best), President Grevy (perhaps 
equally good), Pyramidal, M. Maxime Cornu, Leon Simon, 
Comte Horace de Choiseul, La Tour d’Auvergne (still one 
of the best) and Virginité. 


Double-flowered Lilacs 


This race of double-flowered Lilacs is characterized not only 
by the large panicles of vary-colored flowers but also by the 
longer duration of the flowers and the usually entire absence of 
the ugly seed-vessels after flowering time which gives them in 
a certain way an advantage over the single varieties. S. hya- 
cinthiflora as well as some of the others color their leaves 
bronzy-purple in fall like 8. oblata. The varieties of S. vulgaris 
do not do that. 

In the year 1911 Lemoine introduced to the trade the first 
varieties of another Lilac-race: ‘‘Lamartine’’ and ‘‘Mira- 
beau’’ which he had obtained by crossing Syringa affinis 
Giraldi (now classified by Rehder as variety of S. oblata) with 
some of the earliest flowering varieties of Syringa vulgaris. 
Since 8. affinis Giraldi, or 8S. oblata Giraldi, flowers very early, 
usually two weeks in advance of 8S. vulgaris, the result was an 
early flowering, large flowered hybrid race. The following 
varieties most of which have single flowers belong to this race: 
Berryer, Buffon, Catinat, Claude Bernard, Descartes, Louvois, 
Montesquieu, Necker, Pascal, Vauban, Villars. 

Other breeders joined Lemoine of course, in the effort to 
improve the Lilac and some very good varieties of the so- 
ealled French Lilaes originated outside of France. 

In recent years an American, the late John Dunbar, also 
was very successful in the breeding of Lilacs. Mr. Dunbar 
was connected with the Park Department of Rochester, N. Y. 
The following varieties were originated by him: A. B. Lamber- 
ton, Adelaide Dunbar (probably his best), Admiral Farragut, 
Alexander Hamilton, Clarence D. van Zandt, Elihu Root, 
General Elwell 8. Otis, General Grant, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Hiram H. Edgerton, President James Monroe, Patrick Henry, 
President Roosevelt, Susan B. Anthony, Thomas A. Edison, 
Thomas Jefferson and others. 

All the early writers, like for instance De Candolle and 
Linnaeus, considered the common Lilac to be a native of 
Persia, and not until the year 1828 was it discovered as being 
indigenous to certain regions of the Balkans. 

The Cultural Treatment of Lilacs 

All Lilae experts agree that a deep loamy soil suits the 
Lilaes best, although there is hardly any kind of soil in which 
they will not grow. They should have an open, airy situation 
and ample room in order to develop themselves and flower 


freely. 
In poorer soils a topdressing with bonemeal or also wood- 
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ashes, lightly forked in in spring will be found very beneficial. 
This may be followed by a mulch of half decayed stable 
manure which helps to keep the moisture in the ground. After 
flowering the panicles should be cut off, and no seeds should be 
allowed to form. They not only disfigure but also weaken the 
plant. At the same time the root-suckers should be removed 
and weak shoots should either be taken out entirely or at least 
pinched back. Since quite a few of the varieties of the Lilac 
show a marked tendency to ramify into a great number of 
small shoots which causes them to produce only small flower 
panicles, a certain pruning of the Lilacs is desirable. This 
should be done in such a way, though, that the natural form 
of the shrub is not inferred with, and that in the manner 
suggested above only thin and straggling branches are taken 
out. 

The worst enemies of the Lilacs, at least with us are borers, 
the larvae of certain kinds of moths, which live usually in the 
lower parts of the branches. In Spring when the Lilac bushes 
start to leaf out investigate them carefully. All the dead 
branches, and those on which the leaves wither shortly after 
they have been formed, should be cut out carefully and be 
burned immediately. Do not delay this or the larvae will have 
left the branches as moths and will be busy laying their eggs 
again in your Lilacs to commence the cycle all over again. 


CUT FLOWERS OF PEONIES 
AND IRISES 


The charge is often made that Peonies and Irises, especially 
the latter, are difficult to arrange in vases, and for that reason 
not first-class cut flowers. Peony and Iris fanciers are now 
seeking to meet this charge by putting up decorative baskets 
and vases at the various exhibitions. 

At the recent Iris show in Boston Mr. T. F. Donahue ar- 
ranged a basket with Quaker Lady Irises and Cedar branches 
which was decidedly effective, and at the Peony show in 
Philadelphia last year a particularly striking arrangement of 
Peonies was made, the variety La Fiancee being associated 
with large sprays of Clematis recta. 

It is true that Iris stalks are straight and stiff, but straight 
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A BASKET OF ‘‘QUAKER LADY’’ IRISES 











PEONIES ARRANGED WITH CLEMATIS RECTA 


lines are not necessarily ugly. Whatever is lacking in grace 
and form can be compensated for to a large extent by soft 
color harmonies. Formerly, Peony growers depended on mass 
effects when arranging these flowers, and some varieties can- 
not be used effectively any other way. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, to select varieties having open centers which can be made 
very decorative if given the proper receptacle. Probably 
further study will develop new and more satisfactory ways 
of handling these flowers. 


SNOW-IN-SUMMER 


Snow-in-Summer (Cerastium) is an excellent rock plant, its 
grey foliage being almost as attractive as its flowers. If the 
ground is at all rich, however, it will make very rapid growth 
and is likely to kill out weaker plants. For that reason it 
should be pruned hard at this season. In poor soil or in a dry 
situation it will make much less rampant growth. This fact 
suggests that it may be used to advantage in a wall garden, 
where the problem of supplying moisture is often difficult. 
There it may be left to grow without hindrance. If plants are 
to be cut back, the work should be done immediately after 
they have flowered. 


A PORTULACA CORNER 


If one happens to have a corner of the garden which is 
especially dry and sandy and open to the hot sun all day it 
is interesting to scatter Portulaca seeds all over it and then 
to wait for the transformation which will come about in a 
few weeks. Portulacas luxuriate in the conditions which 
would cause the death of most plants, and they make a 
display which for sheer gorgeousness is not easily matched. 
To be sure, they open only when the sun shines, but that is 
about the only time when one is likely to be looking for them. 
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OR the first time Mr. Ernest H. Wilson, Keeper of the 
Arnold Arboretum, has written down a consecutive ac- 
count of his twenty years’ travels in distant lands, 
searching for new plants worthy a place in cultivated gardens. 
His new book, ‘‘Plant Hunting,’’* in two volumes, will neces- 
sarily take its place as the one complete and authoritative 
work on the origin of ornamental plants introduced from 
other lands. It is not a book of adventure, as the title might 
suggest, although there are occasional thrilling experiences, as 
when the author was overtaken by a rock slide in a remote 
section of China and suffered a broken leg which took a year 
to mend. Incidentally, this was the expedition which gave the 
Regal Lily to American gardens, several thousand bulbs being 
brought back, in spite of Mr. Wilson’s misadventure. 


Plant Hunting History 

Mr. Wilson gives a hint of the book’s character when he 
writes as follows in his preface: 

In these volumes I have attempted to give some account of the 
lands visited, of their discovery, their vegetation, and, to tell in a 
general way also of the work done by early plant hunters. All parts 
of the world have added to the common store of garden material 
but the countries sketched are among the richest sources of supply. 
Such a task as here attempted must, of course, be discursive since 
finality is obviously impossible. I have merely lifted a corner of 
the curtain so as to allow a peep at the general scene. 

Mr. Wilson has done a fine piece of work in evaluating the 
discoveries of the plant explorers of other generations and in 
showing the influence on western gardens of early traders, 
especially those of the East India Company, who were only 
incidentally plantsmen, but who nevertheless sent to Europe, 
trees, shrubs and perennials of great importance. 


Cape of Good Hope Treasures 

The Cape of Good Hope itself proved to be rich in plant life 
of a kind which might be grown successfully in the northern 
hemisphere. Among the Cape flora Mr. Wilson picks out the 
common Geranium and the Pelargonium, the wild parents of 
which were among the early introductions from the Cape into 
Holland and England. 

In a brief review, it is impossible to do more than mention 
some of the strange and interesting plants which have been 
discovered by Mr. Wilson and his predecessors, although there 
are many interesting side lights which add to the readability 
of the book itself. Mr. Wilson speaks particularly of the Silver- 
tree of South Africa, which is found in a very limited locality 
there and nowhere else in the world. It is not beautiful, but is 
extraordinarily fascinating, growing 75 feet high, with bark 
which is smooth and nearly white, and with fruit which looks 
like an egg-shaped spruce cone, but stands erect. When the 
fruit ripens, the cone scales open, producing a sort of para- 
chute on which the nuts are gently wafted away. Unfortu- 
nately, this tree seldom survives more than a few years when 
planted in gardens. 


Heaths by the Million 

Being a scientist, Mr. Wilson refrains from gushing, but it 
is evident that he became tremendously enthusiastic over the 
Cape Heaths, for he relates that he collected in blossoms more 
than 100 species and saw miilions of plants laden with flowers, 
making a picture which words cannot describe. From the 
beauty of the Heaths he turns to some of Nature’s freaks and 
fancies, among them the Euphorbias, many of which are 
armed with ferocious spines and are planted by the natives 
of Africa as hedges to protect their kraals and villages from 
surprise attacks by enemies. Long ago some of these Euphor- 
bias were introduced into India by Arab traders and from 








* **Plant Hunting.’’ by Ernest H. Wilson. Two Volumes. Published by the 
Stratford Company, Boston. Price $15. 


THE WORLD-WIDE SEARCH FOR NEW PLANTS 


thence carried to China, where they are also to be found, being 
used as hedges to fence in homesteads. 

The Mesembrianthemums of South Africa cover large tracts 
and some so closely resemble pebbles that when not in bloom 
the most argus-eyed person cannot distinguish between vege- 
table and rock substances. 

The author of this book is often referred to as ‘‘Chinese’’ 
Wilson, but it is evident that his South African travels have 
profoundly influenced him. This is not strange, for while 
China and Japan have given us a wealth of trees and shrubs, 
South Africa has provided innumerable bulbs and herbaceous 
plants, including the Ixias, Nerines, Freesias, the Scarboro- 
lily, Crinums, the Spider-lily and Galtonia candicans, all of 
which are well known. There are others seldom seen, among 
them the Blood-lily, with intense red colored blossoms crowded 
at the end of a naked stalk and standing so boldly erect that 
they startle the unwary into the belief that they are the heads 
of fierce and dangerous reptiles. 





THE AUSTRALIAN BOTTLE TREE 


Central Africa, too, is a happy hunting ground for plants- 
men, and it is here that the Gladiolus primulinus has its 
home. Mr. Wilson found it growing under the spray of the 
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Victoria Falls, a bewitching child of the mist. It seems to love 
the drenched areas, he says, standing erect, its flower spikes 
of pale yellow fairly growing in the vapors, and its hooded 
petal acting as an umbrella, effectually keeping dry the 
stamens with their pollen nestling beneath it. 


Australia’s Eucalyptus Trees 


From Africa the author journeys quite naturally to Aus- 
tralia, where he finds that there are no pines, firs, spruces nor 
hemlocks, nor any other conifers with which we of the North 
are familiar. The dominant tree is the Eucalyptus in different 
types. California and other parts of the world are indebted 
to western Australia for the red flowered Eucalpytus ficifolia, 
which the author calls a jewel beyond price. 

It is curious to find that upward of 10,000 species of plants 
are known to be indigenous in Australia, four-fifths of which 
are found nowhere else. Few of them, the author says, are 
known to American gardens, although at least half would 
flourish in California and the warmer states. This opens the 
veil to a treasure house which may invite other plant hunt- 
ers. Of Australian herbs, only the Swan River Daisy and the 
Pink Everlasting are really familiar tenants of ours. 

The author’s further comments on Australian flora must be 
passed by except for mention of the Raspberry Jam Tree, with 
wood which has the identical odor of raspberry jam and in 
times of drought the branchlets are eaten by stock. This is 
really an Acacia, one of the many famous Acacias which 
flourish in parts of Australia. 

Horticulture has long had high standing in Australia, which 
is evidenced by the fact that a botanic garden is found in the 
capital city of every state. These gardens have served as dis- 
tributing centers, and have sent plants far and wide. The 
author feels that the United States has suffered from the lack 
of such gardens. 


Plants of the Tropics 


In the second volume Mr. Wilson journeys to the tropics, 
where he finds many plants which have given us good green- 
house subjects. He lays special stress on the Hippeastrums, 
from which have been evolved the marvelous race of plants 
popularly known as Amaryllis. The most important tuberous 
garden plants, the Begonias, come from tropical South Africa, 
while the present-day race of Gloxinias has its beginnings in 
Brazil. 

Many pages are given to Orchids, but even then, as the 
author states, the accounts are sketchy, with no attempt at 
finality, for Orchids are legion and whole volumes are given 
to their origin and introduction. 

Finally, then, Mr. Wilson reaches the Orient, where he is 
after all most at home, and from whence have come most of the 
2,000 plants introduced personally by him. In a little introduc- 
tion to this chapter he writes as follows: 

Sea power, trade and religion are the three forces which have 
made the great lasting world conquests, and this is well shown by 
the story of plant introduction. As Britain rose to be mistress of 
the ocean, so she pushed her trade and established herself guardian 
of the seven seas. In 1600 a Royal charter to the English East India 
Company was granted by Queen Elizabeth. To this old trading 
company, parent of many others, our gardens are immensely in- 
debted. .. . With Sir Joseph Banks directing the development of 
Kew Gardens in England and president of the Royal Horticultural 
Society in London, the services of the East India Company were 
enlisted to introduce useful and ornamental plants from India and 
China. ... The close of the Eighteenth Century saw plants pouring 
into England from all parts of the world, and not least, where 
merit be considered, from China. 

Among the earliest introductions, it seems, was the China 
Monthly Rose, and soon after some of the Magnolias and Crab- 

apples. Not a company’s ship at that time sailed for Europe with- 
out her decks being decorated with the small portable greenhouses 
whieh preceded the Wardian ease. In later years the Horticultural 
Society of London sent collectors to China and other lands, and in 
'843, when Robert Fortune made his first trip, a new era was in- 
cugurated. All gardens owe a great debt to this eminent plant | 





hunter, a Seotchman and an enthusiastic gardener, whose first a 
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EADING rose growers co-operating with du Pont path- 

I ologists have evolved a new form of SEMESAN, called 

Semesan-Spray, specifically for the control of Brown 

Canker and other rose diseases. A pound, costing only $2.75, 
will make a barrel of normal strength spray solution. 


a Rose Society Recommends 
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The me rtiaees and ee of Rose Bush Diseases 


Cut away and burn the cane that has been girdled by “Brown 
Canker.” Where the cane is only infected in spots, cut these 
spots out and treat the cut surfaces with Semesan-Spray of 
paint consistency, (134 ounces of Semesan-Spray in a quarter- 
pint of water). Then spray the entire bush weekly with normal 
liquid Semesan-Spray, (one ounce of Semesan-Spray in three 
gallons of water). 

Preventive treatments to kill undeveloped fungi on the bushes 
or ground should be started by drenching the plants, during 
their dormant period, and the surrounding ground with extra 
strength liquid Semesan-Spray, (one ounce in two gallons of 
water). When the leaves appear, spray with a normal liquid 
Semesan-Spray, and repeat every week until winter. 

The same treatment will control Black Spot and Mildew of 
roses. 


(In case your nearest Semesan dealer does not yet have his stock of 
Semesan-Spray, fill out and mail us the coupon below and we will ship 
your order through him.) 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO... INC. H.July 
Dyestuffs Department, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Gentlemen: Please send immediately the following quantity of Semesan-Spray to: 
oe ee Pe ee ee ae re 


COSTES SEH ESHEETS SHEESH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE ETHER EES 


) 1 Ib. cans @ is $2.75 (These prices f.o.b. nearest dealer) 
+ Ib. cans 
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Eastern Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. 


Commerce Bldg. 
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The complete materials, including the Vita glass for 
a Vitalarium like this, costs you so little as $1090. 
The Vita glass does cost a bit. But the health it 
gives abundantly warrants it. 


More About 
The Conservatory Vitalarium 


O at once get right at the crux of the matter, 

a Conservatory-Vitalarium is a conservatory 

framed in a special way and then glazed with 
Vita glass. 


As for Vita glass, it’s a wizard-like kind that throws its 
windows wide open so to speak, and lets in all the 
vitalizing ultra violet rays of light. All other kinds of 
glass entirely exclude the ultra violet rays. The power 
of this ray is abundantly evidenced in the way it tans 
or burns some of us. 


The total exclusion of the ultra violet rays from the 
usual conservatory or greenhouse is most conclusively 
proved by the fact, that the men whose work is in 
greenhouses all day long—never tan. You may be 
saying to yourself right now — “Oh well, this ultra 
violet ray talk is just another fad. Soon it will have 
run its course and we will wake up some fine day and 
find out we have only a conservatory.” 


All right, let’s suppose such were the case, in what 
could you have put your money, that would have given 
you more genuine pleasures? 


Think of having one like this with a big plate glass 
window looking right into it from the living room. 
Besides which—what a joy spot to browse and drowse 
in the sunshine. Or have your coffee and smoke. 


In any event, why don’t you send for the Vitalarium 
circular and satisfy your curiosity and establish your 
credulity. 


ere 4] 


FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


Jord «. Furnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Canadian Factory 


Western Factory 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Des Plaines, Ill. 


Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 
New York 380 E., 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. 
Boston Cleveland Denver 
Little Bldg. 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. 
Kansas City St. Louis Montreal, Can. Greensboro 


124 Stanley St. N. Carolina 


St. Catharines 
Ontario, Can. 


704 E. Carrie Ave. 


Toronto 
Harbor Comm. Bldg. 


Buffalo 
Jackson Bldg. 
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appointment as plant collector in China paid him the magnificent 
salary of $200 per year. 
Japan’s Contributions 

When Mr. Wilson deals with the later introductions from 
China and Japan, he comes to those for which he himself is 
responsible, and of course he is able to embellish his descrip- 
tions with personal allusions which add much to the interest of 
his book. Japan is given the last chapter, and the names of 
most of the plants discussed are more or less familiar to 
all who have followed the development of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum. In a measure Japan has acted as a reservoir for Chinese 
material, yet has contributed very many choice plants of 
its own to American gardens. Mr. Wilson speaks of this chap- 
ter whimsically as the rainbow’s end, and thus brings to a 
close a book which represents a vast amount of toil, a know)- 
edge of plants which is probably unequaled in the world today, 
and a style which is altogether different from the pedantic and 
stilted methods of most scientists. Incidentally, the book is 
filled with illustration of rare and curious plants, with few 
exceptions from photographs taken by the author, and is 
bound and printed with a luxuriousness and artistic finish 
which do great credit to the publishers. 


THE CULTIVATION AND GENERAL 
CARE OF BULBS* 


NTIL recently there has been a paucity of books made 
in this country and devoted to bulbs. T. A Weston 
partly filled the gap in his book ealled ‘‘Bulbs that 

Bloom in the Spring,’’ which was recently reviewed in these 
columns, but he fell short of making a complete work. Mr. 
Rockwell has come nearer producing a book which will meet 
the needs of amateurs, and especially those who are not in- 
clined to dig very deeply for their information. This book 
covers the whole range of bulbs, and such allied subjects as 
Peonies, Irises and Tuberous-rooted Begonias. The index is 
complete, and the reader can quickly locate any bulb in 
which he may be particularly interested. Some of the in- 
formation is obviously adapted from growers’ catalogues, 
but that does not interfere with its usefulness and very few 
inaceuracies are detected. Probably, however, advanced 
growers will smile at some of the lists recommended. This 
is particularly true as applied to the Gladiolus. There are 
few up-to-date growers who would include America, Halley, 
Panama and Schwaban in a brief list. 
Lifting Spring Bulbs 

The author points out the necessity of good cultivation in 
the bulb garden and the value of mulching the bulb beds to 
conserve moisture. He is one of those who believe that Tulips 
should be lifted every season and Narcissi every second or 
third year. He stresses the necessity of keeping the bulbs dry 
and cool, and likes a dry, well ventilated cellar as a storage 
place. He finds that they keep well in shallow wooden fiats 
or trays, which should be placed on shelves or separated by 


| small blocks of wood when placed one upon another, so that 


| sizes. 





there will be no lack of circulation. 

As soon as the bulbs have dried out sufficiently after be- 
ing harvested they should be gone over carefully, the tops 
pulled or cut off, and the bulbs separated to two or three 
Then they may be left in the trays or flats and eare- 
fully labeled, or stored in paper bags to await the time of 
planting. The use of companion plants is recommended for 
Tulips and a list of good kinds is given. These companion 
plants are best set out in the Spring in the northern sections. 


Early Planting of Daffodils 
The early planting of Daffodils is advised. The writer says: 
**Tf you have your own bulbs, they may be put in as early as 





*The Book of Bulbs, by F. F. Rockwell. Published by the Macmillan Co., 
New York. Price $3.00. 
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August. New stocks from the seed stores or bulb specialists are 
usually not received until September, but the planting should, 
if possible, be completed before the end of September or early 
in October at the latest.’’ 

The early planting of the Poeticus type is especially urged, 
as it is the nature of the bulbs to begin making their new 
roots in the soil almost as soon as they have become thoroughly 
dried. In the Spring they should be lifted as soon as the tops 
turn yellow, if this work is to be done at all. If they cannot be 
gotten out of the ground without delay, they should be left 
alone. A short-handled, flat-tined potato hook is suggested as 
a good tool for digging these bulbs. Only the small sized bulbs 
or splits should be removed, and the bulbs which adhere closely 


to the mother bulb should not be pried or torn off. Mr. Rock- 
well likes to have four inches of soil above the shoulder of the 
bulb, and recommends even deeper planting for varieties 
which form long, tapering necks. Ordinarily the bulbs are 
placed four or five inches apart, but may be set three inches 
apart in groups. 


Treatment of Hyacinths 


The author points out that Hyacinths require quite different 
treatment. Early planting is of no particular advantage, but 
late September and early October are the best times. It is 
important, though, to keep the soil thoroughly moist so that a 
good root system will be developed before freezing weather, 
and when the ground has been frozen hard, a mulch should 
be applied. If the bulbs are to be lifted in the Spring, they 
should be given special care, as they are soft and prone to 
sweat. It is best to store them only one layer deep, or better, 
upside down on a piece of chicken wire while they are curing 
—a space of 15 or 20 days. 


Among the miscellaneous bulbs, the author speaks of the | 


Autumn-flowering Crocus, the bulbs of which should be 
planted either in July or early August. The flowers of these 
interesting bulbs appear a few weeks later, but the foliage and 
the seed pods do not develop usually until the following 
Spring. 

Considerable space is given to Gladioli and Dahlias, without 
any unusual observations, but a chapter on Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias will prove very helpful to garden makers who are 
experimenting with these lovely flowers. The author says: ‘‘I 


know of no other flower in the entire range of our cultivated | 
plants which lends itself to such an infinite variety of form. | 


The Tuberous-rooted Begonia is among flowers what the mock- 
ing bird is among birds.’’ It is interesting to read also that in 
spite of the unparalleled range of colors which one gets in 


these Begonias, all harmonize, so that mixed colors may be | 
used without fear of disastrous results. Nevertheless, the fact | 
cannot be gainsaid that the newer, large flowering singles are | 


most effective when planted in solid colors. In Europe, many 
named varieties of the Tuberous-rooted Begonias are listed in 
catalogues, but in this country are seldom to be found except 
on private estates. 

Several chapters are given to bulbs for winter blooming, 
with the usual recommendations, and there is a chapter on 
flowers for cutting, as well as one on insects and diseases, 
rounding out a very useful book. 


ANNUALS TO PLANT NOW 


It is not too late to start a few annuals for Fall blooming. 
The annual Lupins will often bloom in six or seven weeks. So, 
for that matter, will the Virginia Stock. The Night-scented 
Stock (Matthiola) is another plant which blooms in a few 
weeks from seed. Godetias, Mignonette, Calendulas and Drum- 
mond’s Phlox may still be sown. Calendulas take more time to 


develop than some of the others, but on the other hand, they ! 


are so hardy that they will resist the early frosts. 


























Seasonable Suggestions 


PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWERS. Style K, 5 blades, 10 inch wheels, 
roller-bearings, 14 in., $20; 16 in., $22; 18 in., $24. 


FOUNTAIN LAWN SPRINELERS. Heavy brass ring, $1.25 each. 


CYCLONE LAWN SPRINKLERS. Three whirling arms, high speed. $2.25 
each. 

FARQUHAR’S RELIABLE RUBBER HOSE. Strong and durable, 7 ply, 25 
and 50 ft. lengths, couplings included, % in., 24 cts. per foot; % in., 
22 cts. per foot. 


FARQUHAR’S EXTRA RUBBER HOSE. 7 ply, 25 and 50 ft. lengths, coup- 


lings included, % in., 20 cts. per foot; % in., 16 cts. per foot. 

RUBBER HOSE WASHERS, 10 cts. per dozen; 75 cts. per 100. 

CLINCHER HOSE MENDERBS, % or % in., 15 cts. each; $1.50 per doz. 

BULLDOG HOSE CLAMPS, % or % in., 12 cts. each; $1.25 per doz. 
Also a complete Line of Garden Stakes for Dahlias, 
Larkspurs, Hollyhocks, etc.; Tomato Plant Supports; 
Climbing Rose Trellises; Cedar Plant Tubs; Hand 
Weeders; Watering Cans; Fertilizers and Insecticides. 


Our illustrated Garden Annual sent 
_ free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


outh Market Street 








GUARD YOUR 
ROSES from Mildew 
and Black Spot... . 


FUNGTROGEN acts like magic on mildewed roses 
and other flowers. Spray a thin, invisible film 
of Fungtrogen on diseased plants and almost 
overnight Mildew or Black Spot is under con- 
trol. asy to apply. By its use amateurs get 
professional results, larger blooms, sturdier 
plants. No discoloration. 

Fungtrogen is highly concentrated, but eas- 
ily soluble in water. Sprays perfectly without 
clogging nozzles. 

Prepaid, half-pint $1; pint $1.50. Dilute 60 
times. Ask your dealer or send check. 

Write for free bulletin, ‘Black Spot Control.”’ 


Rose MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3641 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of companion sprays. Aphistrogen: for 
plant lice ; Insectrogen: for leaf chewing insects. 





FUNGTROGEN 


contains the nitrog- 
enous product 
Hortogen — stimu- 
lates growth. En- 
dorsed by leading 
rosarians. 














TEA CRAB 


(Malus theifera) 


Discovered in Western China and introduced to the Arnold Arboretum 
by Prof. E. H. Wilson. 

A decorative plant of the first class. Early flowering and when in 
bloom looks like a Cherry tree rather than an Apple tree. Its habit is 
upright, spreading with rather zigzag branches which are densely 
studded with short spurs producing numerous clusters of flowers rose- 
red in bud, becoming pale and almost white when fully expanded. 
Fragrant. 

In Central China the peasants collect the leaves and from them prepare 
a palatable beverage which they call “red tea,” hence its name. 

One of the handsomest of the Asiati¢ Crab Apples. 


5 to 6 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.00 
6 to 7 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.50 
Packed ready for shipment at these prices. 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Catalog now ready for distribution. 
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Plan in Mid-Summer 


for Autumn Planting 


| | ideas year you should add to your garden 
| treasures. New plants, like new pictures in the 
home, take the place of those that have out- 
grown their usefulness. Mid-summer is the 
time to select and discard. 


ESIRABLE locations for shade trees and ever- 
greens may be marked, pending transplanting in 
autumn. Open spaces in the perennial border 
should be noted now, and an order placed for 
fall shipment. In summer we live with and in 
the garden; we learn its weakness and its charm. 
Mid-summer is the time to overcome the one and 
enhance the other. 


| At Hicks’ Nurseries you will find many rare and 
| unusual plants, that will add to the value of your 
| grounds and garden. A new booklet featuring these 
| plants is ready—would you like a copy? 





HICKS’ NURSERIES 


Box E Westbury, L. I. New York 
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PLANT IRIS 18 JULY 


12 Choice Varieties for $5.00 (postpaid) 
errr. $.75 .50 


Afterglow 


eee 40 Her Majesty ...... 35 Quaker Lady ...... 40 
Archeveque ....... ae BE 6 See ctewn ge 50 Satin ig rea 1.00 
ee jee - Ge -ebedauwens 40 White Knight ....... 50 
GRAY & COLE Catalogue WARD HILL, MASS. 





































IRIS for present planting 


Being desirous of having Wellesley Iris blooming in the 
gardens of every reader of Horticulture, I make this liberal 
offer for strong, healthy divisions. 


each each 
a ae $ .Zb NT iran s s'0 0 tees HON 25 
PE. sg ccadiceseceaceme -75 TD eer +25 
SE NE ok én 0 03 04me'gt -25 eas a 66 3 oe ae boy -25 
Ee  , SE kes esnccvevsces 25 
EE kv ccc ccevewss 1.00 | Mother of Pearl .......... 1.00 
TE 5 6 Siee 4a 6.0 ee -75 Mrs. Allan Gray .......... -25 
EE tks v'casaveuas -75 A 25 
OED ise cccsasees’ 35 Mrs. Neubronner .......... -25 
SE ia hss ee ne wipe ses BO | BEE Ecce ssccccccees 25 
> - Serr ere 35 eer -75 
ie Wi MD A vc ceecseve 1.00 Pallida Speciosa ........... -25 
Cecile Minturn ...........% 1.00 Princess Beatrice ......... -75 
EN ib tian tee dere art -50 Bie e b cts ecviees? 1.00 
CE = ad 4e08 de aaa mee -50 ic cc ec ne see e's .25 
rrr ee -25 | Queen Caterina ............ 1.00 
ee 1.00 — Se -25 
EE “arb hans dies 00 0d 4 bie -50 CME 6 6'o.0. 0-0 Ses 60% 25 
re rere re 25 EET Gin aid.:4'0:0 6la< 6b 0 4-078 -75 
SD. §:5.005)< naive eetaane 1.00 SEE Bhi ody ov Pose eee 1.00 
BE Gite owes + 0.02 ocemnes .25 EE 5 ees e ec eee eee -75 
DY bs 0:040<seeeewene -25 s w Ee eres 1.00 
x Se eo 35 | W. F. ae -25 
A Pee oe -50 Ss sthliindih Shes. ov 06-5 e088 -75 
Is blake wt a' ead ol ancient +25 Siberica Orientalis ........ -25 
L. A. Williamson .......... 1.00 100, $8.00. 
OEE 6 62% 0 6c vecudeeus .25 Siberica Snow Queen ...... -25 
YY 2 eee ee 1.00 100, $8.00. 





For description of these and many others ask for catalogue. 
15 of a variety for the price of 10. Ask for quotations on 
large lots. Mixed varieties (not labeled), 100 for $5.00, 
1000 for $45.00. If you want what you want WHEN you 


want it try us and tell your neighkors how we use you. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street Wellesley Hills 














UNUSUAL PLANTS FOR 
THE ROCK GARDEN 


The following are little known plants which have been 


found very satisfactory for rock gardens: 

LINARIA, ALPINA ROSEA. This is a beautiful form of 
the alpine Toadflax, forming dense tufts which are spread- 
ing, very dwarf, with silvery foliage covered with bluish- 
violet and orange flowers. It is readily increased from seed, 
which should be sown in early Spring in coldframes, or in 
the places where it is to remain out of doors permanently. 
It delights in gritty, rather moist soil, or in chinks in the 
rock garden. 

LOTUS SILIQUOSUS (Birdsfoot Trefoil). This is one of 
the best of the genus for the rock garden, having yellow 
pea shaped flowers freely produced. The habit of the plant 
is procumbent and it is seen to best advantage when allowed 
to hang over the face of a rock. It is a native of the Mediter- 
ranean region. 

ARENARIA GRANDIFLORA (Large-flowered Sandwort). 
Few kinds of the great number known are to be found in 
gardens, This species is far ahead of most Sandworts. It is 
a rapid grower and produces its large flowers abundantly. 
Is easily raised from seed sown in a coldframe in the Spring. 
It also can be increased by division, or by cuttings, which 
root easily in July or August. It is a native of Europe. 

HIERACIUM BOMBYCINUM (Hawkweed). This is best 
described as a miniature shaggy Hawkweed. It is well 
adapted to rock garden culture, as it is smaller in all respects 
than Hieracium villosum. Its silvery woolly leaves and yellow 
flowers make a good contrast and it is easily noticed as a 
plant worth while. Its native country is Spain. 

ALYSSUM IDACUM (Madwort). This is a real gem for 
the rock garden, to my mind, even surpassing the well known 
Alyssum saxatile for such a position. The plants are covered 
with yellow flowers. It seems to be little known around 
Boston as yet, judging by the inquiries about it from visitors. 
There is certainly a future for this plant. 

ERIGERON GLABELLUS (Smooth-leaved Fleabane). 
This is a native plant well adapted to rock gardens. Its 
height is six to eight inches, and its flower heads large, one 
to seven on the leafless summit of the stout stems. It is 
easily increased by seed or division. 

ACHILLEA MOSCHATA (Milfoil). When well established 
this makes a pretty plant; in fact, it is a real tufted alpine. 
The flower heads are white, in lax corymbs. Its height is six 
inches, and its leaves bright green, about two inches long 
and pinnatifid. 

ONOSMA TAURICA (Golden Drop). A good perennial, 
six to 12 inches high. When established it forms dense tufts 
and bears in Summer, drooping clusters of clear yellow 
almond-scented flowers. It grows well in the rock garden, 
with a well drained, good depth of soil, so that the plants 
may root strongly between the stones. Sandy loam well 
mixed with broken grit suits it. It is readily increased by 
seeds or cuttings and is a native of Greece. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THINNING ROOT CROP 


If the cook is using carrots and beets as they grow, which 
is a very desirable plan, the plants should be thinned to stand 
an inch apart. Then, with every other one removed for the 
table, those which remain will be spaced the right distance. 
The same plan can be followed with turnips, but not with 
rutabagas, which should be planted now to give turnips for 
winter storage. These grow to be very large and therefore 
should stand six or eight inches apart. If one has more little 
carrots or beets than can be used now, the surplus may well 
be canned. 
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Established 1866 


Naperville Nurseries 
Naperville, Illinois 


Plant material for Landscape, 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 
Choice line of 
STRONG PERENNIAL PLANTS, 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND 
EVERGREENS 


If you do not receive our catalog, a 
card will bring it. 


Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 














Come See Us! 


Thousands of gorgeous blos- 
soms, hundreds of, rose vari- 
eties, all brought together for 
your delight in the Star Rose 
Garden. new ‘ ‘finding list’’ 
helps you to quickly select 
newest novelties and old fa- 
vorites. You are always wel- 
' come—come soon and often. 
On the main roads—Philadelphia to Balti- 
more, Harrisburg to Wilmington. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Star Rose Growers 
West Grove, Penna. 





Box 27 





POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN desires summer work in 
flower and vegetable gardens, or other 
light work. Excellent references. W. T 
c/o Horticulture. 





Dutch Blooms for American Gardens 


Order Direct From Van’t Hof 
& Bilokker, Limmen, Holland 


FPF. O. B. New York, catalogue 
and booklet on Bulb Growing 
free on request. Our Forward- 
ing Agents at New York ar- 
range for clearance from Cus- 
toms and inspection. Prices 
quoted cover all such charges. 


Representative in 
United States and Canada: 


S. B. McCREADY 
430 Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4, Canada 


GERANIUMS 


Fine Stock of the Choicest 
Varieties 


Bedding Plants of all kinds, many 
of which you will not find 
elsewhere. 

Superior Quality—Moderate Prices 


Winchester Conservatories, 
Inc. 


164 Cambridge Street 
Telephone Winchester 1702 


Open Weekday Evenings 























Reeveshire Hurdle Fence 


FC a, es 





AsmOne, exceedingly durable fence for 
horses, cows, sheep and pigs, or as a 
boundary for estates. Made of wah, split 
chestnut, in sections 8’ 3’ long, and stands 
4 high. Easily set. Can be moved or stored. 
Low in cost. 


Other distinctive fences, including Old 
Fashioned Post and Ratl Fence for panel- 
ing hunting country,described in illustrated 
Solder, with prices. Sent free on request. 


ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 
187 Water Street, New York 




















MR. WISTER’S APPRAISAL OF 
NEW DAFFODILS 


HE Barri section of the Daffodils is well known to most 
gardens through its most famous variety Conspicuus. 


This old timer can still be purchased by the thousand at | 


reasonable prices and is a very satisfactory Daffodil. It is 
equally fine for the garden, for naturalizing or for cutting. 
A glorified form of it is Brillianey, which is larger, yellower 
and much earlier. Bath’s Flame is almost identical with this 
but is later. Three other lovely yellows are Bonfire, Nobility 
and Torchlight. 

White Barris are much more numerous and harder to choose 
among. Albatross and Seagull are as indispensable as Sir 
Watkin and Conspicuus and deserve much more recognition 
than they have ever had. Southern Star is the earliest of the 
section, while among the less known kinds are the late varie- 
ties Miss Willmott, Mrs. C. J. Hunt, Red Beacon and Harpa- 
gon, every one a gem. 

Newer varieties to me are Fireball, well named for its fiery 
red eye, and Firetail, highly praised by the English gardening 
press, who prophesy it will become the greatest market flower 
of the future. It ought perhaps be classed as a poet’s. Last of 
all I shall mention White Star, a large flower totally distinct 
in form from any other variety in this section and therefore 
indispensable in this day and age, when many so called novel- 
ties are practically repetitions of older varieties. 

If the ‘‘Incomps’’ and Barris are lovely with their contrasts 
of color, what can be said of the glistening pure white beauty 
of the Leedsi? Nothing but superlatives can fit a flower like 
Queen of the North, Southern Gem or White Lady, and all of 
them seem to be wonderful growers, so that even the most ex- 
pensive of them should quickly become reasonable in price. 
Some of the smaller flowered ones like Leedsi itself, and like 
Maid of Athens, are hardly garden subjects—their place is for 
naturalizing, and very dainty and lovely they are. 

It was Mr. Hunt who first taught me to appreciate Queen 
of the North and while larger and more sensational varieties 
will doubtless appear, I cannot believe that any of them will 
ever take its place. Slightly different in type are St. Olaf, 
Thalia and Undine, the latter often having two flowers on a 
stem and reminding one more of a triandrus hybrid. Among 
still newer things, to me at least, is Arion, one bulb of which 
in its second year produced seven large and perfect flowers. 
Its cup is decidedly flat and spreading and it is not tall. Ex- 
pectation on the other hand stands among the tallest and is 


late. It reminds one of White Lady, while White City is a | 


much larger White Lady. 
The Giant Leedsis 

The Giant Leedsis comprise another glorious group. It is 
true that some of them in our climate are not pure white, but 
many of them are as pure and glistening as Queen of the 
North, and as they approach closely, in some instances, to the 
form of the trumpet section, they can be used to take the place 
of the older white trumpets. Among the better known varie- 
ties are Lord Kitchener, Mermaid and Sirdar. 

Less known but no more expensive are Capella and Crystal 
Queen. Costing a dollar a bulb or slightly more is Her Grace, 
a charming name for a charming flower that ought to be in 
every garden in this great land. 


| by Mrs. Walker. 
THE HUNTLOT FARMS 


The others that I shall mention are not offered in this coun- | 


try but I hope gardeners will keep demanding them. In alpha- 
betical order come Abadea, Alicea, Irish Pearl, Mytilene, Phyl- 
lida, Puritan Maiden, Silver Fox, St. Vincent and White 


Pearl. They are hard to choose between but the first choice of | 


most visitors to my garden is Mitylene. If I had to make a 
choice it would be Puritan Maiden on account of the unusual 
and very beautiful warm cream or flesh color on the inside of 
the cup when the flower first opens. 


I am a little discouraged over the prospects of growing the | 


Jonquils. The older types, of which Rugulosus is about the 
best, while apparently healthy do not make the growth I 





Hillside 
. re 


Special Prices for 
Quantity Planting 








In lots of 6, 12 and 25 of a 
variety on all Iris in our 
catalog priced at 35 and 50 
cents. 


This range includes all 
the best of the older vari- 
eties, also Lent William- 
others equally 


son, and 


good. 


Send for catalog, make up a 
list and we will quote you 








club with your friends and 
get the benefit of the 25 


price. 


We also sell 


Peonies, Phlox and Perennials 


HILLSIDE GARDENS 


Amesbury, Mass. 








by return mail. Make up a | 
| 























Irises Irises 


Dwarf, Tall Bearded, Beardless, 
Cyclus, Crested and others. 


Irises 


Regelio- 
The best of 


the old varieties and many of the newest 
introductions from a private garden at 


very reasonable prices. 
plication, 


WALTER TIMMERMAN 


List sent on ap- 


2017 Freeman Ave., Kansas City, Kansas 








A Complete List of Nursery 
stock — Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreen Shrubs, etc., in speci- 
mens, small transplants and seed- 
ling sizes. 

Write for our Short Guide 1927. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church St., New York City 











THE HUNTLOT FARMS 


SPECIALTIES 


SUPERIOR CANNED PRODUCTS 


as 


Golden Bantam Corn, Lima Beans, Small 
Peas, Wild Strawberry Jam, Chicken and 


other delicious canned delicacies. All prod- 


ucts canned in glass in her own kitchen 


Send for price list. 





Benson, Vt. 





SUPERFINE 
Oriental Poppies 


Of those that have won the Penna. 
Hort. Society’s first prizes, six 
strong roots, prepaid, for $5, in- 
cluding LULA A. NEELEY (the 
world’s best red) and WUERTEM- 
BERGIA (mammoth rich crimson) ; 
all different colors or shades, or as 
you prefer. (Fine and rare peonies, 
irises, including the Japanese and 
Holland bulbs also.) 


FRANDAMA GARDENS 
Elkins Park, Pa. 
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Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 


Small ornamental tree, smooth clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 
Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 
and mahogany. 

This variety was used with excellent effect in our recent exhibit 
in Horticultural Hall in conjunction with evergreens. 

Especially fine for a lawn specimen where a small diameter tree 
is desired. 

Does well on ordinary well drained soil. 


8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 
10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 


Packed ready for shipment at these prices 
Catalog now ready for distribution 


Wyman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








Roses, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Delphiniums and 
Novelties and Standard Varieties of Perennial Plants 


Our 1927 catalogue is a work of art and 
we shall appreciate your request for a copy. 


FOrT?YsS 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 











The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 








~ 
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Plant Fiske’s Popular Perennial | 
Seeds Now 


AQUILEGIA, New “Shades of Pink.” Long spurred. Pkt. 25c. 


NEW IMPERIAL HYBRIDS. Magnificent colors. Pkt. 35c. 
CAMPANULA, persicifolia, New Giant Hybrids 

Shirley, Pale blue. Pkt. 50c. 

Snowdrift, Tall and stately. Snow white. Pkt. 50c. 

The King, Cup and saucer type, deep rich blue. Pkt. 50c. 
DELPHINIUM, Hollyhock Strain, Gigantic, majestic. Pkt. 50c. 

World’s Finest Mixture (Blackmore & Langdon’s). Pkt. 50c. 
DIGITALIS, Giant Shirley. Mixed. Truly wonderful. Pkt. 15c. 
MYOSOTIS, Blue Perfection, Dwarf, indigo blue. Pkt. 20c. 
PANSY, Fiske’s Giant Perfection, a superb mixture. Pkt. 25c. 


and many others. Ask for free catalog. 


FISKE SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 
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would like to see. Rugulosus is a rich, warm golden yellow. 
Orange Queen is distinct in its color and therefore well worth 
while. The hybrids with trumpet varieties, of which Golden 
Sceptre and Buttercup are typical, are much better growers 
and bloomers, and Golden Sceptre has one of the longest bloom- 
ing periods of any Daffodil, coming reasonably early and stay- 
ing in bloom with many of the latest. 

The Poetaz section, in spite of its strong fragrance, has 
never interested me especially, and this is rather fortunate, 
as they are not particularly good growers with me. I have 
tried many varieties but would be content with two—one white 
and one yellow. For the former I would choose Laurens Kos- 
ter, the cheapest, or Antigone, slightly better and more ex- 
pensive. For the yellows I would pick Haemon. Early Perfec- 
tion is, as its name implies, the first to open. The few novelties 
I have seen seem to tend toward larger flowers of better form 
and with fewer on a stem. 


The Poeticus Section 


The Poeticus section is a much harder nut to crack. It is full 
of first-class things and one finds it hard to pick and choose. 
There are so many good varieties that are reasonably cheap 
that I doubt the need of planting Poeticus, Poeticus ornatus 
and Praecox grandiflorus except to have them as reminders 
of the great strides the breeders have made. But old Recurvus 
is still useful, either for gardens or for naturalizing, because 
it is the latest of all to bloom. It lasted till May 18 this year, 
winding up not only the Poeticus season, which began with 
Thelma on April 20, but also the Daffodil season that began 
with Minimus on March 12, and Golden Spur on March 17. 

Between Thelma and Recurvus come a horde of varieties. 
Cheap, to reasonable in price are Cassandra, Epic, Glory of 
Lisse, Horace, and Juliet, while expensive ones that are well 
worth the extra price are Dactyl, Daleimer, Sarchedon and 
Sonata. ; 

Quite the best of the doubles, for those who like doubles at 
all, is Primrose Phoenix. Equally old but less attractive are 
Sulphur Phoenix, Argent and Dubloom. 

This covers the better known sections but the true Daffodil 
lover will want still others. For rock gardens the tiny Minimus 
and almost equally small bulbocodium, Cyclamineus and tri- 
andrus albus are fascinating, and I hope dealers in Alpine 
plants will take them up. Larger but still small is lobularis 
manus, a very early yellow trumpet. Another miniature 
flower with a name bigger than the flowers is Canaliculatus, a 
fragrant replica of the greenhouse Paper White, which seems 
perfectly hardy with me. A tall small yellow flower is gracilis, 
which is almost as late as poeticus recurvus. And finally I just 
want to mention the Triandrus hybrids, the most charming 
and delicate flowers imaginable. There are many of them but 
none more of a joy than Agnes Harvey, Cingalee and Ma- 
donna. 

This ends what started out to be a few short notes, but 
which have grown and stretched remarkably. I can only hope 
that they will have a similar effect on the interest in Daffodils 
among those who have paused long enough to read. 

—John C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEDDING PLANTS 


The garden maker who finds it necessary to make flower beds 
quickly can use some of the so-called bedding plants to advan- 
tage. If the soil is rather poor, Marguerites, Petunias and 
Geraniums may be used. These plants produce an excess of 
foliage in soil which is very rich. Cannas, Begonias, Asters and 
Fuchsias, on the other hand, like rich soil and earth which 
has been deeply worked. 
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-- CONTROLLING SQUASH BUGS 
_ Native Q 


= SS . . 

There is a great difference in size between plant lice and 
squash bugs, and yet both have the same feeding methods. 
| « woe SI L They insert their long proboscides and practically take their 

eh Ss food through a tube. One can smother the louse with nicotine, 
but the squash bug is too hard shelled for such treatment. A 
Kalmias new plan which is said to work well in fighting this ill-smelling 


Rh odedendsone A 0 - leas pest is to dip some corn cobs in hot coal tar and then place 











dy! P. Tx 





os sclalapapiee cial aie ccs tetalidr amin these cobs around the infested plants. It is said that the 

Set Se ete s © 28 fumes arising from the coal tar cause the bugs to beat a hasty 

dur General Catalog mailed on request. retreat. Of course the time honored method of control is to 

= oa pau ey vl place shingles around the plants at night. The pests gather Fi or B etter 
under the shingles and can be killed early in the morning. Gardens - 





reel 





It is also helpful to look for the eggs on the under parts of 
MADONNA the leaves, rubbing off the clusters when found. Perfect Flowers 


No matter what plants, flowers er 


Lily Bulbs TO HILL OR NOT TO HILL | Hl Caicos ‘cutphotey e"the old. sa 


able spray for killing aphis, thrip, 


























Each 25¢ Five for $1 To hill or not to hill is the question which often troubles ty yt es 
e for $ 
. ; the amateur garden maker. If he was brought up on a farm, A ae 4 nh —— 
Second Blooming Size Bulbs probably he will continue to hill his potatoes and his corn, almost over-night. 
Each 15¢ _ Eight for $1 but if he is a garden maker with modern notions he will keep EASY TO USE 
4 sage ages his garden flat. There are really few good arguments for hill- package. ‘The ounce bottle 
: ; ; ; ; “4 
5 goo P “tga neo ing and many against it, at least in the average garden. The ashes aout. Gal ce ts 
P ‘ oe exception comes on land which is naturally very heavy or in- larger sizes, by druggists 
prices ° one i ge hardware, seed or depart 
F clined to be wet. Then hilling pays; but where it is not neces- ment stores. 
JOE SMITH Olympia, Wash. sary, why should one waste time and strength with the hoe? py Rt ‘GORP,, Ine 
Bargain Collection || LATE PLANTING OF BEANS 
IRISES It may be that you have not planted beans enough to meet 
| one SRE Sore Seinen of co: your demands for the summer table and for canning. You can 
|toyal, intermediate rich pansy *i98 still get a good crop by putting in Six Weeks beans now. They 
cc Re —— 1.75 may not be ready in exactly six weeks, but they grow very 
‘fierwin. Wright, Orange yellow ot rapidly and will give you a generous supply of string beans 
pam& ye see ies .. 175 for fall use. Plant the beans a trifle deeper than in the spring 
= ae reuaregprdnce aS 1.75 so that you will get them down where the soil is moist. This 
$12.50 is necessary to insure prompt germination. Beans are among 
These forty-two irises, postpaid for the most nourishing of all the garden vegetables. 


$10.00. Twelve of each for $19.00. 


“gout tae ee CABBAGE WORMS 





























Some amateurs have become so disgusted with the plague of 
Indodendron Maximum, 3 to 4 toot, i cabbage worms that they have almost given up trying to grow Mi C hy re f : 5 
Sf A Eee 3 eee" 
Mountain Laurel (Kalmias Latifolia) cabbages at all. This is because they have fought the pests 
Sond pe ~ 100 ease rae pe with such innocuous remedies as road dust and soot. Some- — EEDS 
emloc: to eet, per 100 ..... : : e, 2 
Hilly—The Berried Kind, 2 to 8 feet, times these remedies work, but it is much surer to use some- 
per 100 ........seeeeeeeeeees 25.00 thing more deadly. There is no danger whatever in spraying A dads HILA 
25 at the 100 Rates . n Waite 
All Hardy Collected Stock, Baled and with arsenate of lead when the plants are small. If you do not 
Burlapped. Cash please. like to use this poison, try saltpetre, one tablespoonful to six 
wets We ee oes eee quarts of warm water. It is claimed for this new remedy that EARTHENWARE 
B rare ogg ce ag it not only kills the worms but actually gives new vigor to the Flower Pots & Saucers 
a. plants, sometimes changing the color and general appearance ae omntain yy — 
“a to a marked degree. 205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 











Make Manure Go Farther 


Manure is scarce and high; use Hyper-Humus in the compost to make manure 
go farther. Use it also instead of manure to build up soil with organic. 
Mulch Hyper-Humus into the bare spots on your lawn, three to four inches. 
100-Ib. Bag, $1.50 Four 100-lb. Bags, $5.00 Ton (20 Bags), $20.00 
All prices F.0.B. shipping point 
Write for prices on carload lots, bulk or bagged. 


GOOD-BYE RATS FREE BOOKLET, “Soil Improvement” 
and Mice and Field Mice . HYPER-HUMUS CO. 
Ratin System— Science Cure —Non-Poisonous : eee Dept. 14, Newton, N. J. 


| Mr. E. Emerson Brown of The Phila- 
| delphia Zoological Gardens says: “The 
| first application of RATIN cleared the 

| Sardens wonderfully well, and _ the 














To keep your Tennis Court, Walks 


Second application of RATIN finished i Ps TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
Sal: and Gutters free from Weeds, use 


Particulars on request. 


THE RATIN LABORATORY, Inc. 
112 Broad Street, New York 


Hammond’s Weed Killer 
Sold by the Seed Dealers 
Made at Beacon, N. Y. 


iy fg ey , a proves Any 
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Trade Mark Registered 


For Those Who 
Love Their Flowers! 


Ir IS so easy to keep your flow- 
ers, plants, shrubs and vegetables 
free frem all of the various injuri- 
ous sucking and chewing pests, if 
you will spray them with Wilson’s 
O. K. Plant Spray. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray is the fa- 
mous insecticide which has been used 
for more than 20 years by prominent 
horticulturists, florists and superin- 
tendents of large estates all over the 
country. Powerful, yet harmless and 
clean. Ideal for use outdoors or under 
glass, in both large and small homes. 
Recommended by the Officers of the 
Garden Club of America. Our spray 
calendar, which gives you the correct 
time to spray your different plants, is 
free for the asking. Write for it. 


1 Quart $1.00 
5 Gallons $12.00 












1 Gallon $3.00 
10 Gallons $20.00 





WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
Don’t hoe . . . just sprinkle with Wil- 
son’s Weed Killer. Kills all weeds, vines, 
poison ivy, etc. One good application a 
year is sufficient. Inexpensive, easy to 


apply — one gallon makes 41 gallons 
when diluted with water. Folder mailed 
on request. 


1 Gallon $2.00 5 Gallons $8.00 
Prices on larger quantities on request 





Sold at leading seed, flower, hardware 
and department stores everywhere. If 
not obtainable at your dealer, write us. 


Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S SCALE-O 
An Effective Dormant Spray 


Dept. E 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 














Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 








PLANT STAKES 
Rust-Proof Steel 


Easily Set Effective 
Inconspicuous 
WD ccvivicvilll $2.00 per 100 
BO” acwnwainn ciel 3.00 per 100 
OF csethsesans 4.00 per 100 


Post Paid in N. E. 
THE WASHBURN COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 























NEW SEED CATALOGUES 


Auten, Edward, Jr. (Princeville, Ill.) 
Peonies that are different. 
Bonnewitz, Lee R. (Van Wert, Ohio) 
Alphabetical list of Irises. 
Brand Peony Farms. (Faribault, Minn.) 
A list of rare and beautiful Peonies and Iris. 
Cole, Chas. A. (1723 Church St., Ventura, Calif.) 
The culture of Transvaal Daisies. 
Coolidge Rare Plant Gardens, Inc. (Pasadena, Calif.) 
[Rare plants] 
Cottage Gardens. (Lansing, Mich.) 
Perennials and other ornamental plants. 
Elliott, Clarence. (Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts., England.) 
Seeds of choice alpine and herbaceous plants. 
Fiske Seed Company. (12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass.) 
[Bulbs] 
Gumm, W. L. (Remington, Indiana) 
Peonies. 
Hopedale Nursery. (Hopedale, IIl.) 
Fruit trees, vines and ornamental shrubs. 
Indian Spring Farms. (Baldwinsville, N. Y.) 
Peonies. 
Leckie, Mrs. C. R. Stewart. 
Conn.) 
Tulips, Narcissi and Lilies for the Connoisseur. 
The Lily Gardens. (Bellevue, Washington) 
Lilies. 
Mette, Heinr. (Quedlinburg, Germany) 
Special offer of unrivalled Pansy seeds. 
Muller-Sealey Co., Inc. (145 West 45th St., New York City.) 
Bulbs, forcing plants, seeds, 1927. 
Naperville Nurseries. (Naperville, Dupage County, III.) 
General price list No. 218. 
Payne, Theodore. (345 South Main St.; Los Angeles, Cal.) 
Payne’s garden guide, 1927. 
Pfitzer, Wilhelm. (Stuttgart, Germany) 
[General catalogue, 1927] 
Puget Sound Peony Gardens. (R.F.D. 12, Box 727, Seattle, Wash.) 
Peonies, Irises, Regal Lilies. 
Ramsey, F. T. & Son. (Austin, Texas) 
1927. [General catalogue] 
Scheepers, John, Inc. (522 Fifth Ave., New York City.) 
Bulbs for fall planting. 
Southern California Iris Gardens. 
Calif.) 
[Iris] 
Sutton & Sons. (Reading, England) 
Summer and autumn sowings. 


(Sundial Dahlia gardens, Greenwich, 


(960 New York Ave., Pasadena, 





Wholesale nursery near Chicago, grow- 
ing a general line has openings from 
time to time for competent nursery fore- 
men, office help, gardeners, and perennial 
growers. Also wholesale and retail sales- 
men, 

_. When writing, applicants should state 
if now employed, give three references, 


LECTURES 
Hillcrest Gardens 


at general. 
‘i Address replies to P. J. M., care of 
It is announced by 


Horticulture. 
MISS MARIAN ROBY CASE 
that the following lectures will be 





given at 
HILLCREST GARDENS 
Weston, Mass. 
the coming season 
the hour of each lecture being 
3.30 p.m. 


July 6. The Cultivation of Lilies, by E. 
H. Wilson, Keeper of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 

July 13. Our New England Heritage, by 
Miss Annie R. Blanchard, bulb grower, 
of Melrose, Mass. 

July 20. Value of Plant Hybrids, by A 
B. Stout, Director of the Laboratories 
of the New York Botanical Gardens. 

July 27. Snakes in Our Gardens, by Miss 
Isabel Hoopes, Rowley, Mass. 

August 3. Rambles and Scrambles in the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, by Mr. 





BEAUTIFUL 
ROSES 


K'r, your bushes clean by spraying with Vorck. 
It kills red spider, aphis and most insect pests, 
prevents mildew, and leaves the foliage a deep, lus- 
trous, attractive green. Non-poisonous, non- 


Herbert W. Gleason, well-known lec- injurious and non-offensive to use. Does not smart 
turer. the eyes or have harsh effect on the skin, Clean and 
August 10. Dahlias and Their Culture, by pleasant to handle. Mixes readily with,cold water. 


Mr. Marshall A. Howe, Assistant Di- 
rector of the New York Botanical Gar- 
dens. 

August 17. Experiences of a Hillcrest 
Boy at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, by Mr. Dennis Crowley, a Hill- 


Invaluable in nee insect pests on almost all 
flowering and ornamental plants, shrubs, vines, ber- 
ries, vegetebles, and fiuit trees. > Write for booklet 
“Producing Perfect Plants.” If you cannot obtain 
VOLCK from your local dealer, send to us direct. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CO. 





crest boy. 204 Franklin St. + + * New York, N.Y. 
August 24. Travels of Birds, by Mrs. 

Harriet Upham Goode,  Birdacres, 

Sharon. 
August 31. A Bird Contest, by Miss Inez 


—the scientific insecticides 


A. Perry, Sudbury, Mass. 





age, salary expected and particulars in | 













DREER’S 


MIDSUMMER 
CATALOGUE 
Order now the winter and 
spring flowering Bulbs it lists, 
to be sure of them for fall. 
Profit by its expert advice on 
the planting of Vegetables and 
Flowers. A complete catalogue 

of Seasonable Seeds. 


A copy free if you mention 
“Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
































Hix's Evercrerns 


Complete assortment of varieties for orna 
De Luxe 


mental use. Price list free. 
catalog in natural colors, 25c. 


D. HILL NURSERY CoO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
Box 317 












DUNDEE, ILL. 















ROCK PLANTS 


Delightful, interesting and rare plants 
for the Rock Garden or edging. 
Also Primulas, Trollius, etc. 
Write for special list. 


WILL ROUNDS 
The Studio Gardens 
112 First St., Dept. A, Lowell, Mass. 














CACTI 


Texas Blooming Cacti 


Mixed varieties of many colors, $10.00 per 
100, $6.50 per 50, $4.00 per 25, F.O.B. 
With every $10.00 order we 
will give gratis ie extra large Fishhook 


El Paso. 


Cactus, value $4. 
HARRY L. BATESON, — Collector 
716 N. Tiedras 


1 Paso, Texas 








OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 





——_ 





Rock Garden Bulbs 
Collection $5.00 Prepaid 
Fall delivery 


12 Chionodoxa, blue and white 

12 Crocus Susianus, dwarfest early gold 

12 Grape Hyacinths, snow white 

12 Grape Hyacinths Heavenly Blue 

12 Scilla Siberica, blue 

12 Tulip Marjoletti, primrose and red 
Ask for a Bulb Catalog 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 
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Che Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


Is the oldest Society in America devoted to 
the interests of Horticulture. It was organized 
in 1827, and will soon celebrate its Centennial 
Anniversary. 

The Society’s rooms are located at 1600 Wal- 
nut Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are 
open daily to members and their friends, except 
on Sundays and holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and 
contains all the leading horticultural books and 
magazines as well as the catalogues of practi- 
cally every important seedsman and nurseryman 
in Europe and America. 

Members may borrow books by showing their 
Membership Cards. Members may also obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Tables and chairs are provided for those who 
wish to rest and read. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given 
during the winter and exhibitions of Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables are held at fre- 
quent intervals in Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) 
entitles member to admission to all Lectures and 
Exhibitions given by the Society. 

A copy of Horticulture is sent to all members, 
without charge, twice each month. 

Members and friends are frequently invited to 
inspect some of the beautiful private gardens in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

The Society desires to increase its membership 
in order that its work and influence may be 
extended. 

Any person may become a member on being 
recommended by a member, or on application to 
the Secretary. The annual dues are $3.00. 


Address DAVID RUST, Secretary 
1600 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 





Che Horticultural Society 
of New Pork, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York cordially invite 
you to become a member of the Society and 
desire to enumerate some of the activities 
and privileges which they feel justify the 
hope of- placing your name on our member- 
ship list: 

The use of papers compiled and filed in 
the office on all horticultural subjects, lec- 
turers, garden club organization, lore and 
needs. 

The right to notification of all activities 
of the Society. 


Summer shows, entirely free to the pub- 
lic, involving a premium list of big pro- 
portions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the 
field of horticulture, also free to the public, 
and held in the American Museum of 
Natural History of which we are one of the 
affiliated societies. 


Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our 
eminent members for study and inspiration. 


A season ticket to the International 
Flower Show at Grand Central Palace, 
New York, each March. 


The right to the receipt of Horticulture 
semi-monthly. 
Offices and Library: 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 









Che Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped buiiding 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 
ing their membership cards and may obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. The Year 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 
member. 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 


Address the Secretary 
Horticultural Hall 








Boston 
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NECTARINES AND GRAPES 


In Horticulture for May 1 the statement is made that Nee- 


Kills Plant Lice 


An effective nicotine 
spray that’s really safe 
—will not harm the 
tenderest foliage. Recom- 
mended for the control of 
aphis (white, green or black 
fly), thrips, red spider, and 
most other sucking insects. 
FUNGINE: A preventive 
‘for rusts, blights and mil- 
dews. Cleanses instead of 
staining the plants. 
VERMINE: Destroys insect life in 
the soil without injury to plant life. 





Ask your dealer for Aphine products; 
if he cannot supply you, order from us. 


Prices for either product: 
Quart, $1 Gallon, $3 
APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
204 James Bldg. Madison, N. J. 











WILLIAMS‘ 


“Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS —A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. wiLtiaMs & SONS 





—————- MILLERSVILLE, MD. 


nea aaORS 











EAT M 


TORF MULL 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
29-P Burling Slip 


New York 





tarines require no more water than peaches. It is my expe- 
rience, however, that they do, because, owing to the absence 
of the fuzz, they are more subject to cureulio and brown rot. 
A very fuzzy peach is nearly immune to both, the fuzz oper- 
ating as a repellent to the cureulio and a mechanical protec- 
tion from the spores of the fungus. Nectarines require much 
more careful spraying to protect the fruit. This is more 
obvious in the South, where pests are much worse. 

In the same number of Horticulture a writer says:—‘‘The 
Vinifera grape in its many varieties is superior to any of our 
American grapes.’’ I quarrel with this statement. Vinifera 
grapes are good but so are Wordens, Brightons, and Dela- 
wares. The two classes are utterly different kinds of fruit, 
and I would not advocate one as better than the other, any 
more than I would say that apples are better than pears. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


July 7-8. Cohasset, Mass. Annual Exhibition of the Cohasset 
Garden Club, at Lower Town Hall. 

August 20-21. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, at Horticultural Hall. 

August 24-27. Kitchener, Ont. Exhibition of the Kitchener Hor- 
ticultural Society, at the Auditorium. 

August 25-26. Hartford, Conn. Annual meeting and exhibition of 
the American Gladiolus Society, in the State Armory. 

September 1-2. San Francisco, Calif. Annual Exhibition of the 
Dahlia Society of San Francisco, in the Palace Hotel. 

September 10-11. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, at Horticultural Hall. 

September 10-18. Brussels, Belgium. Grand International Expo- 
sition of the Royal Society of Horticulture and Agriculture of 
Brussels, at the Palais du Cinquantenaire. 













Dignified; Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
competitors. Crowded 
opportunity for money- 
big fees. $5,000 to 
$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
aw Eg master under our correspond- 
ence met Credentials awarded. We pases 
students and graduates in getting started an 
developing their businesses. Established ise. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 


with 
making an 
















GENUINE 
“PHILADELPHIA” 


Lawn 
Mowers 


18 Hand 


4 Horse 3 Motor 
The Philadelphia Lawn 
Mower Company 
3lst & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Stindle HUMUS 


Price is the Best and Cheapest 
Serrili ty TMNaker 


452° Fr 5,100 lh. bags. 822 per ton. 
FOR Staabape NL 


70 East 452 St. Now Yorks 
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FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


CAMPAN 
Star of Bethlehem, White or Blue 


Star of Bethlehem, White or Blue, is an ideal plant either for 
August bloom in the rock garden or for August to November 
blooming as a house plant. 
We specialize in this rare Campanula and offer extra fine stock in 
3-inch pots, for immediate delivery. The plants produce large 
star-shaped flowers in the greatest profusion. Stock of the Blue 
Isophylla in recent years has been very scarce. Highly recom- 
mended. 

Campanula Isophylla White 


Campanula Isophylla Blue 


Dozen $8.00 
Dozen $10.00 


Each 75c 
Each $1.00 


1927 


85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Catalog 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalogs 


EVERGREENS 


Bobbink & Atkins Evergreen Catalog presents many vari- 
eties of coniferous and broad-leaved Evergreens, ground 
covers and vines. Other rare and scarce varieties—Ghent 
and Pontica Azaleas, Hybrid Rhododendrons, and the real 
steel-blue Blue Spruce—are now available. 


Potgrown Vines 


Ampelopsis, Aristolochia, Bignonia, Euonymus, Honeysuckle, Climbing 
Hydrangeas, Ivies, Silver Lace Vine, Wisterias, are described in our 
special list. 


Potted Roses 
We have many thousands of Potted Hybrid Tea, Tea, Standard and other 
varieties of Roses. Ask for special list, now ready to mail. 


Peonies and Iris 


Our catalog of Hardy Herbaceous Plants contains special lists. It 1s 
replete with Hardy, Old-Fashioned Flowers and Rock Garden Plants, many 
of which are growing in pots for summer planting. 


Novelties and Rare Plants 


A booklet in which are listed new and rare plants—Roses, Peren- 
nials, Shrubs and Evergreens which are not described in our last 
season’s catalogs. 


In your request it is important to state definitely what 
you wtend to plant, as we issue several catalogs. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen Rutherford, New Jersey 


Jury 1, 1927 




















An O 
to Secure High Class 


IRIS 


at Exceptional Figures 


Being primarily a hobbyist, I have 
come to the conclusion that the BET- 
TER IRISES are the only ones to 
which I can afford to devote my at- 
tention. I have over 800 varieties, 
and because I have a reasonable sur- 
plus of some extra choice sorts, I am 
willing to divide them with lovers of 
choice flowers, on the fairest possible 
terms. 


$25 Worth of Choice Iris 
for $5.75 


LORELEY—Old Gold and Purple, beautifully marked. Falls bordered 
cream. Value 50c. 


ROSE UNIQUE—Bright rose color. Very early. Prolific flowering. Value 
50c. 


ISOLENE—A prize-winner. Soft lilac and purplish old rose. 


PALLIDA DALMATICA—Large flowers of silky texture. 
fragrant. One of the best. Value 50c. 


PERFECTION—Exceedingly rich velvety Royal Purple. Value 50c. 
MME. CHEREAU—Frilled white, with penciled blue edging. Value 50c. 
I WILL SEND FOUR PLANTS EACH OF THE ABOVE VARIETIES, JUST 
ENOUGH TO MAKE A NICE CLUMP OF EACH: ALSO FOUR PLANTS 
EACH OF THREE OTHER CHOICE VARIETIES OF MY OWN SELEC- 
pf ALSO ONE PLANT EACH OF THE FOLLOWING PRIZE VARI- 
TIES: 

AMBASSADEUR: The world’s finest Iris. 

OPERA: The world’s richest colored Iris. 

CECILE MINTURN: A choice orchid color. 


PROSPERO: An improved Lent A. Williamson, which was in 1922 
voted the finest Iris in the world by the American Iris Society. 


A TOTAL OF 40 PLANTS FOR $5.75 

ADD $2.50 FOR 20 EARLY DWARF IRIS, MY SELECTION, ALL PROP- 
ERLY LABELED, IN SiX VARIETIES 

ADD ANOTHER $2.50 FOR 20 INTERMEDIATES IN SIX VARIETIES 


| ROBERT WAYMAN _Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 


Exquisitely 











Cedar Hiill 
Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 


IRISES 


Albert Lahodny 
Manager 


T. A. Havemeyer 


Owner 
































